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Doctor  Burney  is  of  opinion  that  “  there  is  a  phy- 
•ici.l  dvfect  in  the  intellects  or  orjjanization  of  all  the 
sons  of  men,  except  in  Europe,  and  that  a  per¬ 
fect  ear,  and  the  power  of  delighting  it,  is  lo- 
cii!."’  This  we  think,  is  advanring  too  much, 
aiul  giving  too  much  praise  to  one  quarter  of  the 
kIoIic,  at  the  expeiice  of  another.  Had  this  learned 
H  rilcr  on  the  art  of  music,  asserted  that  Europe  con¬ 
tains  more  unremitting  industry  amongst  her  inhabi¬ 
tants  we  should  be  more  ready  to  accede  to  his  opin¬ 
ion.  The  English  in  themselves,  do  not  form  a  very 
miisioul  nation,  and  the  nuinlwr  of  volumes  in  the 
lirili.'-h  Museuni  of  Music,  has  no  proportion  to  those 
on  the  Ollier  arts.  In  the  music  book  of  Prince  Hen* 
ry,  afterwards  Henry  8th  in  the  Pepyp’s  collection, 
at  Cambridge  are  several  of  his  compositions,  and 
Anne  of  Boleyne  while  she  reigned  in  Fvance,  collect¬ 
ed  and  bound  a  great  number  of  them.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  a  very  beautiful  M.SS  consisting  of  French 
songs  of  fifteenth  century  in  three  or  four  part.',  and 
the  most  capital  collection  of  Jasqiiine's  work.s  are 
also  ill  the  British  .Mu«eiim.  A  very  ciirioiia  and  vnl- 
ualde  ninsical  manuscript  is  preserved  which  once 
bi  longed  to  Dr.  Robert  Fairfax  an  eminent  English 
composer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  7th  and  8th,  it  w  a« 
afterwards  in  the  possession  of  General  Fairfax,  and 
in  the  year  1777  was  the  property  of  Mr.  M’hite  o^ 
Xewgatc-'.treet,  a  colh'Ctioii  of  very  ancient  Eng¬ 
lish  songs,  the  music  of  which  has  been  carefully  pre- 
wrved.  The  writing  is  clear  and  intelligible,  though 
from  the  times  in  which  it  was  written,  the  want  of 
BioiUrn  punctuation  in  some  parts  renders  it  difTiciilt 
to  be  ascertained.  In  the  year  1512  the  third  of 
Henry  8tli  a  memorandum  is  made  that  three  min¬ 
strel,  were  n  tained  as  a  part  of  the  houseliold  of  the . 
E.-'r!  ot  Norlhumberiand,  viz.  a  tubert  *,  .a  bugk,  and  a 


rebec.  Ever}'  minstrel,  if  a  taberet,  to  be  paid  four 
pounds,  and  every  bugle  and  rebec  thirty-three  shil¬ 
lings  and  four  pence.  Henry  8tli  in  his  youth  made 
music  a  serions  duty  ;  he  had  a  finished  education, 
and  was  eminent  as  a  musician  ;  he  composed  two 
entire  masses  which  are  always  sung  at  the  king's 
chapel.  He  exercised  himself  daily  in  shooting,  sing¬ 
ing,  dancing,  wrestling,  throwing  the  bar,  playing  re- 
cordies,  flutes,  virginals  setting  of  songs  to  music,  and 
learning  of  ballads.  Great  attention  was  paid  to 
choral  music  when  this  prince  succeeded  his  father 
on  tlie  throne  of  Great  Britain  before  his  breach  with 
the  sovereign  pontiff  of  Rome.  Six  singing  boys  and 
six  gentlemen  of  the  choir  always  made  a  part  of  the 
royal  retinue,  and  Henry  could  not  only  perform  the 
music  of  others,  but  was  sufficiently  skilled  in  coun¬ 
terpoint  to  compose  several  pieces  as  may  be  seen  by 
an  anthem  in  Boyces'  collection.  In  the  time  of  Hen. 
ry’s  reign  it  was  reckoned  a  necessary  accomplishment 
for  gentlemen  to  sing  apart  in  full  pieces  then  in  vogue, 
and  not  only  for  a  private  gentleman  but  even  for  no¬ 
bles  and  princes.  When  Henry  8th  resolved  to  eman* 
cipute  himself  from  the  control  of  the  Pope,  he  made 
no  other  change  in  the  ecclesiastirul  music,  than 
merely  adapting  it  to  English  words,  and  the  plain 
song  of  the  Romi.sh  church  in  the  principle  hymns  and 
responses  in  the  common  prayer  remained  the  same, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  It  seems 
as  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  chief  portion  of 
scriptures,  are  hymns  of  the  church  as  has  been  set 
by  English  musicians  to  latin  words,  were  produced 
before  the  rtformation^  or  at  least  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  ascendeil  the 
throne,  a  school  of  counterpoint  equal  to  any  in  Eu¬ 
rope  was  founded.  Before  the  reformation  as  there 
wa.s  but  one  religion  so  there  was  but  one  kind  of  er- 
clesiastical  music,  which  was  plain  cliant,  and  this 
kind  of  sacred  music  was  derived,  in  the  middle  ages 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  Henry  was,  however,  as 
we  have  .«aid  before,  not  only  a  judge,  but  an  encour- 
ager  of  music,  beside  the  household  land  on  his  es- 
tabli.shment,  he  had  supernumerary  musicians  in  his 
service,  the  number  of  singing  boys  in  his  chapel  an- 
not  specified,  but  there-  is  an  account  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  made  them  for  tlicir  maintaiuance  and  also  for 
their  teaching. 


The  nearer  the  people  of  any  country  i.re*  to  a  state 
of  nature,  the  fonder  tliey  are  of  noisy  music,  lik* 
ohildrc-n  who  prefer  a  rattle  and  a  drum  to  a  soft  am’ 
refined  melody,  or  tlie  artful  enmhinstions  of  learned 
‘i.irniony.  But  in  pro)>ortiou  as  an  age  or  iirdion 
:row*  refined  and  acciiftonicil  to  niu-ical  excel!,  nee. 
;t  bf.  onies  more  diineiilt  to  j.’case. — Dr  Eurnt^. 


1  In  thi.s  sense  we  find  an  equal  aptitude  to  be  affect- 
'  ed  in  a  soft  and  delicate  manner  ;  and  how  far  swee  t 
or  beautiful,  sounds  agree  with  our  descriptions  of 
I  beauty  in  other  senses,  the  experience  of  every  one 
i  must  decide.  .vlilton  has  dc.scribcd  this  species  ©• 
j  music  in  one  of  his  juvenile  poems.  It  is  unnecessary' 

;  to  say  that  Milton  was  well  versed  in  that  art,  and 
I  that  no^man  had  a  finer  ear,  with  a  happier  manner  of 
'  expressing  the  aflWetions  of  one  seosg  by  metaphors 
!  taken  from  another  ;  viz. 

— “  And  ever  against  eating  cares, 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs  ; 

In  notes  wiih  many  a  tc  tiding  bout 
Of  litJi'd  tier  tints*  long  druuni  out  ; 

With  wenten  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  ruuniiig  ; 
Untwisting  all  the  charms  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

Let  us  parallel  thi-*  with  the  softness,  the  wiudiiiz 
surface,  the  unhr;  k'  n  continuance,  the  ra«y  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  in  other  things,  and  all  the  diver¬ 
sities  of  the  several  senses,  with  all  their  several  af¬ 
fections,  will  rather  help  to  throw  light  from  one  anoth¬ 
er  to  finish  one  clear,  consistent  idea  6f  the  whole 
than  to  obscure  it  by  their  intricacy  and  variety. 

To  the  above  mentioned  description  I  shall  add  one 
or  two  remarks.  The  first  is,  that  the  beautiful  in  mu¬ 
sic  will  not  bear  that  loudnes.*  and  strength  of  sounds, 
which  may  be  used  to  raise  other  passions  ;  nor  notes, 
which  are  shrill,  or  harsh,  or  deep  ;  it  agrees  best  with 
such  as  are  clear,  even,  smooth,  and  weak.  The 
second  is,  that  great  variety,  and  quick  successiou.s 
from  one  measure  or  tone  to  another,  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  beautiful  in  music.  Such  transitions 
often  excite  mirth,  or  other  sudden  and  tumultuous 
passions  ;  hut  not  tliat  sinking,  that  melting,  tli.it  lan¬ 
guor,  which  is  the  rharncteristic  effect  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  as  it  reg,irds  every  sense.  I'he  passion  excited  by 
beauty  is  in  fact  nearer  to  a  species  of  a  melancholy, 
than  to  jollity  and  iiiirlh.  I  do  not  here  mean  to 
confine  mu'ic  to  any  one  species  of  notes,  or  tones, 
neither  i-  it  an  art  in  which  I  can  say  1  have  any  great 
skill.  My  sole  design  in  this  ri.iiark  is  to  settle  a  con. 
sistent  idea  of  beauty.  The  infinite  variety  of  the 
affections  of  the  soul  will  suggest  to  a  good  head,  and 
skilful  ear,  a  variety  of  such  sounds  as  are  fitted  to 
raise  them.  It  gan  be  no  prejudice  to  this,  to  clear 
and  distinguish  some  few  particulars,  that  belong  to 
the  same  class,  and  are  eonsistent  with  each  other, 
from  the  immense  crowd  of  difll-rent,  and  sometimes 
contradictory  ideas,  that  rank  vulgarly  under  (he 
standanl  of  benutv. —  Il’trk". 


sxTamxiasitisM" 


AUSCF.Lt.ANY.  j  iippo'til  to  fixed  fonnde  nnd  liarmonical  j'roportion^  ?  I  Bg^BggHBBggft 

_ _  S<ime  of  the  discords  in  modem  music,  unknotva  Idl  A  ** 

.r  ■  Uiis  cctilnry,  ure  what  (he  car  can  but  just  bcitr,  hui  w>  li#  ^ 

C  R()  1 C 1!,  .Vucifojyi.  j  O'  »  *  it  n't,  OU 

__  iiave  u  very  good  encct  as  to  contrast.  J  he  severe  ‘‘i 

ii  M^c  examine  (lu;  niU'imd  taste  in  anv  indi\ idi-  law.s  of  preparii»g  and  resoJvin!;  discord,  maybe  too  MUSICAL  INTEILLICKNCER. 

j.l,  wc  shall  find  tiu.t  a  ri-iish  for  simple  nalody  has  much  adhered  to  for  pront  effects  ;  lam  consinced,  ^ _ _ _ _  _ 

...d  ,1...  »  ,«■  pr<.vl<l.-.l  >l.e  e.r  be  a  1.  ,,glh  m.,le  ''  BosrOyv/'s.irrBD^K  SEfT.  9 

ccfdion  of  the  pleasi;t»e  of  harmony  has  l>t  (  n  g  tu  ral-  there  are  few  dissonances  too  strong  for  it.  If  for  in- 1  ’  ’  “ 

Iv  a  slow  nnd  gradual  i  cquircnient.  In  a  ft  w  install-  stance,  the  five  sound*,  (  .  1).  E.  h.  fi.  are  all  stmek  -  - 

res,  howeVi  r,  where  ai  extraordinary  taste  for  music  at  (he  same  in‘tant,  provided  the  1)  and  the  F.  arc  THIRD  .yi  MBER  OF  THE  HA.\DI:L  AJfD 
ha*  been  #ariy  mnnifes 'ed,  the  power  of  discrimina-  taken  off,  and  the  three  others  remain,  the  car  will  HAYDN  SOCIETY  COI.LECTIOJy  OF 
ting  harmony  has  so  raj  ^ly  followed  a  taste  for  niHo-  not  suffer  much  by  the  ^rst  shock ;  or  Mill  further,  if  -  SACRED  MUSIC 

dy,  as  almost  to  have  i/pcared  coeval  with  it.  This  intoad  of  the  five  sounds  above  mentioned,  the  follow- 

was  remarkably  the  case  with  a  gentleman  at  this  ing  are  struck  ;  C.  D^  E.  F^|^  G.  and  the  D.  ere  " 

day,  of  great  aiid  deserved  cekl.rity,  whose  early  hi-  not  held  on  ao  long  as  the  rest,  all  will  end  to  the  Melody  appears  to  be  an  universal  language,  ad- 
(ory,  d;stin-ui:iitd  by  a  wonderful  prematuriiy  of  satisfaction  of  the  offended  tM.—Bumtyt  mtuicai  Iressing  itself  to  the  heart,  and  powerfully  exciting 

nnnical  taste  and  skill,  has  forlunutely  been  preserv-  Tovr.^  **^‘^*^*'“*'*  symprdhies.  But  to  enjoy  the  more 

,  ,  ,,  p, .  ■-iU.lJl  elaborate  productions  of  liormony,  a  refinement  of 

'  At  the  age  of  on’ly  eightee  n  months,  master  C.'rotch  BEETHOVE.X.  taste  i.  neces*ary,  aft.dnahlc  only  by  great  cultiva- 

.hewod  a  deci.lcd  preAnnee  for  the  pleasures  of  mn-  'The  works  of  this  great  master  (Beethoven)  are  tion,  nnd  enhanced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 

*ic  hy  deserting  hi- playthings,  and  even  his  food  to  less  remarkable  for  purity  and  correctness,  than  for  of  music  as  a  science.  From  this  point  begins  the 

lislen'to  it,  and  wl.oi,  only  two  years  old,  and  unable  ^  ‘’rilliancy  and  masculine  energy  of  style  progress  of  luxurious  refinement  in  music,  by  which, 


CROi'Cll,  Mvusician. 


OU, 
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to  speak,  in  order  to  induce  his  father,  whose  skill  in  described.  He  whatever  it  may  have  gained  in  the  estimation  of  the 

^  1  1  1  I  •  is  not  SO  correct,  so  polished  and  so  regular,  as  his  il-  adept,  has  been  lost,  by  bereaving  it  ot  its  natural 

music  seems  to  have  been  very  limited,  to  plav  Ins  .  ’  ‘  6  i  r  i  ^  j  a  «  lurai 

,  ,  .  ...  1  *  .  liistrions  masters,  Haydn  and  Mozart.  The  strong  cliaruis. 

fivounte  times,  the  child  would  touch  the  kry  note  .  .  .  .  '  .  . 

on  liie  criran,  or  if  that  vvas  not  enough,  would  play  I'**  muticeffire,  bears  him  upward,  in  A  question  has  arisen,  .whether  music  has,  or  bai 

two  three  of  the  fir-t  notes  of  the  air.  At  the  age  of  ‘‘K*’  vantage  gronn  above  his  comimsit-  ^  tendency  favourable  to  virtue.  Examples  have 

two  years  and  tliroc  weeks,  he  had  taught  hiiiiself  to  ^  \  ^  been  collected  by  writers  upon  this  subject,  in  which 

plav  t!ie  first  part  of  ‘  God  save  the  King’  on  the  or-  ,u  u  •  r  •  •  i  «  o-l  j  there  appears  to  have  been  a  connexion  betw  een  a 

can.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  hg  made  himself  ^  c  assicu  .owers.  oms  an  national  attachment  to  music,  and  purity  of  national 

m  .teroftlie  treble  ofthe  second  part,  and  the  day  hramblr,  and  flinty  asperit.es  are  scattered  among  the  But  in  mind,  early  trained  to  the  practice 

after  he  attempted  the  ha»s,  which  be  p<  rformed  cor-  .  *  of  what  is  estimable  in  conduct  and  in  pnnciple,  there 

roclly,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  note.  In  about  ^  1  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  cultivation  of  taste,  sheds  a 

two  montlis  after  l!:i«  period,  he  was  able  to  play  sev-  - .  ^  mirtrs^  of  Beethoven  s  excellences,  not  favourable  impression  over  the  moral  judgement,  and 

oral  imssagt  s  from  v  oluiitarie*,  w  hich  had  only  once  °  ”*  ‘correctness,  his  extravagance,  or  his  imperfec-  gjves  birth  to  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which 

,  ,•  J  •  i,'  1  41..  .•4  f4i  tions.  M’henevir  Beethoven  nods  like  Homer  or 

been  pert.r.ned  in  his  pns*  nee,  by  the  orgaiii-tof  the  ....  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  itA-i  i  4  _4».  -4  1  •.  .  . 

,  4.  4.1  4-  I  errs  against  his  own  knowledge,  we  look  npon  him  as  “  .4id8  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 

(  ath“dr.d  at  >or\vi(h.  About  the  same  time,  he  was  ''  e  ’ 

, ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  1  •  1  1  I  1  amenable  to  the  canons  of  sound  critisciim,  and  nev-  And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not.” 

l  apabie  ot  making  a  bass  to  anv  melody  which  he  had  ’ 

«cen.lv  «„=!,.  I.,  I.i.  o.r.  .1,4  aje  of  .,„l,  <>’,  "P  ''i*  '"o”  “  Th.  thir.l  nou.bor  of  (he  -  Bo.lon  H.ndd  ond 

,„„..Nd0l„!f  1,0,. ..able,  di.„„s,nsh,  .  di.-  d-oov.no. 'n  ...e  or. .  or  of  o,,p«™j  .bom  .o  .be  ll.jdn  Soci..,  Collocmo  of  S.crod  oo„. 

.once,  end  o„.  of  -if  I,,  of  .bo  i.,..r,m„.n.,  any  no.o  ifo™  doc.rmo.  of  .bo  b,-,.  .boon,.,  and  .be  .nvana-  „  .i, 

.,r,i,l...poni..,i.hi,.l,alf.no„..  Aoo.ho.  Ho  P™c..c.  of  .ho  4.a...  bod,  of.hemo..  o.o.non.  Ihu,  gr,.n 

,voo.b  rful  prom...,ro  a. . .  «  a.,  hi.  boina  aide  o-"po,e,..  We  ,o„ld  j,„.  a,  ,b.nk  of  .ak.og  P 

.o.™,.po.em.o.he  mo-l  ey.rao.o,,,  . . .  »  bad  of  Byron  or  C.mpbel l  and  .ormns  I.  ag-  „h<,;../f„  j  f„„„„o,a.«rioof.ho  F.nrSr.. 

key..,,  baler,  r  bo  played,  and  .o  contrive  an  e,.  "'""’bo  "'‘'’'f  "“-y;  '■«’.«*  Englnh  po-  Spring.,"  The  „..i.  of  .be ‘Foar 

.e„,por,„.  on,  b.„.  .e  ea.y  ...elodier,  when  p,  rformed  B"-  «f  tbe  l».t  grammar.an.  and  , 


reclly,  w  ith  the  exception  of  a  single  note.  In  about 
two  montl.s  after  l!:i«  period,  he  whs  able  to  play  sev¬ 
eral  pussagts  from  v  oluiitarie*,  w  hich  hud  fUiIy  once 
been  perA.r.ned  in  bis  pn  *•  nee,  by  the  orgaiii-tof  the 
('uth“dr.d  at  Norwich.  About  the  same  time,  he  was 


t»y  r.nother  j  er'on  on  the  same  instruineiit.  Erom 
th.-.t  lime  to  the  j'n  setit  he  has  contiiim  d  to  advance 
ill  reputation  ;  and  is  now  considered  as  the  most 
s.’icn  ific  musician  that  Great  Hrltuin  can  boast. 

— liUtfhoood. 


philoli.gers. — Edinburg  Pamphlet. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Musical  Intelligencer. 

Sir — 1  was  rouchV^<>Aed  when  I  first  saw  the  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  Musical  Intelligencer,  and  resolved  not 
only  to  become  a  subscriber  myself,  but  also  to  re¬ 
commend  it  among  my  friends. 

The  plan  noon  which  you  have  gone,  seems  to  give 


Reasons'  appears  more  teamed  than  that  of  the  ‘  Crea¬ 
tion,’  and  would  be  the  finest  thing  extant  if  the  Cre- 
tion  did  not  exist,  it  however,  is  not  so  sublime,  but  it 
surpasses  its  elder  sister  in  qnartetts.  Another  of 
Handel’s  airs  from  the  Oratorio  of  Saul  follows,  which 
is  not  of  a  a  very  interesting  nature.  The  next  in 
course  is  a  chorus  by  Bishop,  “  He  sett  and  he  be¬ 
lieves,'''  Uiis  author  appears  more  happy  in  his  melo* 


O.V  imCOKD.  The  plan  noon  which  you  have  gone,  seems  to  give 

No  one  will  deny  tl.e  necessity  of  di*cord  in  the  ^ncral  saiisf.iction  ;  and  the  manne.-  of  its  execution!  ‘Jo  not,  however,  intend  to 

comporitionof  niiiric  in  {'art* ;  it  seems  to  be  as  much  a,„^  arrangement,  is  praiseworthy  ;  it  no  doubt  vvil*'  merits  of  this  composition  in  a  scien* 

the  t  s*ence  of  music,  as  shade  i.*  of  paiuliiig  ;  uot  only  heroine  a  useful  source  of  musical  information.  The  °  gencral- 

as  it  improves  and  meliorates  concord  by  opposition  flattery,  generally  displayed,  in  what  i.s  called  must-  approve  an  possess  a  uJUu^striking  effect, 

and  comparison  ;  hut,  still  further,  as  it  becomes  a  cn/ rrr/<tc.  is  di.*gusting  to  every  man  of  science,  and  Hctc  u-iliing  my  patenia  lott,  a  bass  so.o,  from  t  c 
necessary  stinndi.s  to  tl.e  attention,  which  would  U  the  chief  cause  of  this  country  being  inundated  Oratorio  of  Sampson,  is  oll^ed  by  a  bnlliant  and  e - 
languish  over  a  Mirce.^sion  of  pure  concords.  It  oc-  i  ,vith  so  nincli  trush,  wc  cannot  say  such  reviews  are  Beethoven  “  The  Bird  let  loose"  where 

carious  a  momentary  dislrc‘s  to  the  ear,  which  rc-  ,  t\,r  the  defence  of  the  science  :  quite  the  contrary,  an  exj'^res  many  of  the  inmost  recesses  of 

mains  unsati-fic,l,  and  evi  u  uneasy,  till  it  hears  souie-  impartial  review  is  what  has  been  long  wanted  in  this  ulation  to  produce  an  effect  bot 

thing  belter,  for  no  ninsici  *  phrase  can  lu  l  upon  a  country,  and  I  hope  the  Enterpeiad  will  prove  itself  pJ'^asing  and  scientific.  This  Dumber  is  conclude 
discord,  the  car  mu-t  be  satiiied  at  last.  Now  as  ili*-  worthy  of  being  so  esteemed.  'Wishing  you  every  ntJnurable  doxology  from  Handel,  closing  with 

cordis  allowable,  and  even  necessarily  opposed  to  suctiss,  I  am,  sir,  •  Yours,  j^c.  "Blessing,  Honor,  id  oration  "  Ever  from  Ihf 

coutcrd,  why  nray  not  noise,  or  a  seen. itig  jargon,  be  B.  C.  >ckolc  Creation  “  Be  to  God  and  t*  the  Lawib." 


pleasing  and  scientific.-  This  number  is  concluded 
by  an  admirable  doxology  from  Handel,  closing  with 
“  Blessing,  Honor,  ddoration  “  Ever  from  thf 
ickolc  Creation  “  Be  to  God  and  (a  the  Lawib." 
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THE  UJINDEL  ASD  HAY DX SOCIETY. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  HamKl  aiiJ  Haydn 
Pocit  ly  on  Monday  evening,  at  Doylston  Hall,  the 
f'll’ ^  f,'i  ntleiiien  were  unanimoiii'ly  elected  olB- 
ctfi  lor  tin;  year  ensuing  : 

AMA«A  WINCHESTER,  Prrtidcnt. 

JOHN  DODD,  V,te  PrttidtnI. 

EBEN’Il  FllOTHlNGHAM,  Tnatunr. 

JOPKl'H  LEW  IS,  Serretary. 

Benjamin  Half. 

Bi  rijamin  (iu  IJy 
.yathav  fl  Tucker, 

Mu'fhcw  S.  Park'r^ 

J.  Huntington,  y  tucstees. 

Will  am  Rovst.ii, 

Otrs  Ev-  relt, 

IVtlliam  Vojfin, 

Robert  Rogtrsun.  J 

The  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Society,  having  assumed 
a  pleasing  aspect,  the  encreasing  popularity  and  tU.t- 
tering  encouriigement  this  valuable  institutiun  receives, 
together  with  tiic  unanimity  of  sentiment  tiiat  prc* 
vailed,  rendered  this  annual  meeting  unusually  har¬ 
monious. 

“  From  harmony,  heavenly  harmony, 


The  universal  frame  began 
From  harmony  to  hurn.cny. 

Through  the  compass  of  its  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.” 

^fRS.  FREXCII 

Intends  giving  her  third  Concert  next  week  at 
Boylkton  Hall. 


MISS  EUSTAPHIEVE. 
y  — o— 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 
W'r,  might  be  expected  to  notice,  by  wi.y  of  com* 
psrl'on,  several  remarkable  instances  of  musical  pre¬ 
cocity,  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and 

I  have  appeared  at  different  times  in  various  parts  of  the 
world;  but  it  would  be  an  useless  waste  of  labour,  as, 
with  the  exception  presently  to  be  made,  none  ap¬ 
pears  fairly  entitled  to  stand  in  the  list  of  competition. 
We  must  exclu.le  even  Master  Crotch,  because,  as 
Dr.  Crotch,  ht  has  since  made  no  great  figure  ;  and 
was  celebrated  only  for  a  gift  valuable  on  the  score  of 
curiosity,  but  unconnected  with  any  merit  of  i  cquire- 
ment ;  a  gift,  which,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  is  fully 
possessed  by  Miss  Eiistaphieve,  without  any  imp;  r- 
tance  being  attached  to  it  cither  by  herself  or  her 
friends. 


There  remains  only  Mozart  :  not  the  Mosart  at 
the  prime  of  manhood,  matched,  and  perhaps  excell¬ 
ed  by  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  but  the  infant  Masart 
who  never  had,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  never  may 
have  his  cqnul.  To  yeild  to  him,  and  him  alone,  is 
to  excel  all  that  have  appeared  since  his  time.  The 
most  craving  ambition  cannot  wish  for  more.  As  re. 
Sards,  however  Miss  Eustaphieve,  he  is  rather  sub¬ 
ject  of  contrast,  than  of  comparison. 

Mozart  was  born  and  reared  in  a  part  of  Europe, 
the  most  celebrated  for  musical  science  ;  his  father 
an  eminent  composer  and  profound  teacher  of 
Urmony  ;  his  associates,  visitors,  almost  the  whole 
community  in  which  he  lived,  even  his  play-fellows, 
•ere,  more  or  less,  zealous  cultivators  and  admirers 
of  music  ;  may  be  said  to  have  imbibed  harmony 


with  his  mother’s  milk, and  inhaled  it  from  ihe  very  at- 
luospiit  re  he  breathed:  the  reverse  of  all  this  has  I'nllt-n 
to  the  lot  of  Miss  Eustaphieve.  Mozart  lived  among 
friends,  relations,  countrymen,  interested  in  his  fame 
and  progress,  and  attached  to  the  pursuit  it^^elf,  which 
they  deemed  honorable  and  dignified  :  Miss  Eusta¬ 
phieve  oil  the  contrary,  has  been  placed  amongst 
strangers,  some  cf  whom,  are  only  so  far  interested 
in  her  talent  as  to  endeavour  to  bring  it  into 
discre;lit,  and  array  ataiist  it  the  whole  formida¬ 
ble  liott  of  lo  al  prejudi.-t8.  Mozart’s  genius 
is  transmittevi  to  us,  a^  regards  details,  through 
ti>e  uiediuiu  of  history,  mellowed  by  distance,  conse¬ 
crated  by  death,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  detrac¬ 
tion,  magnified,  or  at  least  embellished  by  the  endear¬ 
ing  touches  of  surviving  enthusiasm,  cherished  and 
g.iarded  by  the  most  faithful  of  centineJs,  national 
pride,  which  frowm  on  the  smallest  attempt  to  exam¬ 
ine,  with  the  critical  eye  of  incredulity,  the  flowers 
upon  bis  grave. 

Tlius  we  might  fairly  insist  on  a  rational  deduction 
from  the  wonders  recorded  of  Mozait ;  but  we  have 
neither  inclination  nor  interest  to  disturb  the  ashes  of 
that  great  man  ;  and  will  ratlir  r  run  the  risk  of  acqui¬ 
escing  at  a  probable  exaggeration,  than  of  committing 
injustice. 

Mozart,  as  a  composer  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  a 
fact  which  we  will  not  question,  must  therefore,  en¬ 
joy  his  superiority  forever.  In  this  respect  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  unriv-illcd,  without  the  smallest  qual¬ 
ification  to  be  drawn  from  a  retrospective  glance  at 
the  superior  advantages  of  education  which  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  enjoy.  We  may,  ne  vertheless,  con¬ 
sider  it  aa  an  obvious  inference,  that  the  very  same 
cause  which  so  early  prompted  him  to  compose,  would 
now  prevent  him  from  making  the  attempt.  The 
piano  forte  compositions  at  his  time  were  so  few  and 
meagre,  that  his  genius,  naturally  dissatisfied  with  so 
poor  a  fare,  sought  to  supply  tlie  deficiency  from  its 
own  resources ;  but  Miss  Eustaphieve  has  now  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  opposite  difficnlty,  which  consists  not 
in  the  want,  but  in  the  choice  and  mastery  of  the  as¬ 
tonishing  productions  which  have,  since  his  days,  en- 
i  riched  and  ennobled  that  instrument,  itself  greatly 
I  improved.  The  very  study  of  these  master  pieces 
must  necessarily,  and  very  profitably,  employ  the 
whole  space  of  that  early  life  w  hich  otlierw  ise  might 
have  embmeed  the  art  of  composition.  To  compose 
(olerably  well,  was  a  great  merit  while  there  was 
none  greater  (we  speak  excln«ively  of  the  piano  ;) 
but  to  acquire  such  merit  at  this  stage  of  improve¬ 
ment,  one  must  be  a  full  grown  giant  in  composition, 
or  nothing.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Miss  Eustaphieve, 
for  the  very  reason  that  she  has  acquired  a  taste  for 
the  greatest  pnxluctions  extant,  will  never  compose, 
unless  she  can  equal  them  ;  a  ^iiing  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  at  her  time  of  life, since  it  was  impossihle  even  for 
Mozart  himself  at  any  period  of  life  ;  his  beat  and  la¬ 
test  compositions,with  all  their  undeniable  beauties, be* 
:  iaginferiour  to  those  we  have  mentioned.  It  was  good 
i  policy  to  encourage  liim  in  the  career  of  composition, 
j  as  it  was  evidently  superior  to  that  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  but  it  would  be  downright  impolicy  to  give 
^he  same  direction  to  the  scholar  of  the  present  day, 
whose  premature  vanity,  as  a  composer,  would  not 


fail,  f  r  it  has  m  »tr  yet  Liled,  to  divert  him  from 
the  great  1101-11  r-,  bef;  re  he  has  sufficiiiitly  studied 
them,  and  n  iluce  him  t  v  Ijc  the  const,  nt  retailer  of  t.is 
own  coiiipar:itiv'«  ly  w  orlhhrs  trash.  Many  a  per¬ 
former  of  proHiifc,  that  wouhl  have  arrived  at  the  pin- 
acle  of  excellence,  ha-  been  ruined  by  tliis  mode  of 
proc  ediiig.  The  scholar  must  now  ler.rn  to  curb  his 
impatience,  and  for  a  lorg  time  console  himself  with 
the  consciousness  that  in  music  tlie  distance,  between 
the  pnjectiug  Iicnd  and  executing  band,  is  not  ne.'.r 
so  great  as  in  seme  other  arts,  (jeiiius  can  alone  give 
utterance  lo  the  sounds,  which  genius  has  criginatci'. 
The  great  performer  si  bniits  to  be  guided  by  the 
great  comfostr  oidy  to  become  a  guide  in  turn  and 
be  the  first  to  infcrin  the  lattr  r  of  the  effect  of  his  own 
combinations.  The  independence  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  dramatic  author  and  the  actor,  the  former 
having  the  power  to  present  himself  to  the  public 
without  the  intervention  of  the  stage,  is  impractica¬ 
ble  in  the  science  of  music,  unless  both  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  united  in  one  person.  Theseus,  the  groping 
hero,  and  Ann  Tnt  the  tutelar  spirit  leading  him  out 
of  the  labyrinth,  present  a  just  emblem  of  that  0)0*0 
alliance  which  subsists  bef  ween  the  great .  co.nposer 
and  the  great  performer,  and  which  elevates  the  latter 
far  above  the  mere  mechanism  of  execution.  Nay, 
a  composer  of  moderate  reput.dion  is  absolutely  in¬ 
ferior  to  a  performer  of  rare,  but  acknowledged  mer¬ 
it  ;  as  it  requires  much  less  genius  to  constitute  the 
one,  than  seize,  as  does  the  other,  the  master-key  0! 
witchcraft,  to  wield  the  mysterious  machinery,  and  to 
put  in  motion  the  whole  might  j  creation  with  the  dark 
towering  spirit  of  a  Beethoven  ! 

The  proper  question,  then,  is,  was  Mozart,  as  a 
performer  on  the  piano,  equal  ^t  the  age  of  twelve,  to 
the  young  lady  of  the  same  age,  whoai  we  are  des¬ 
cribing  ?  We  answer  without  hesilation,  no  :  not  even 
at  a  far  more  •'dvanced  period  of  life,  A  presump¬ 
tive  as  well  as  a  positive  evidence  are  both  on  our 
side.  Whatever  skill  he  m.ay  be  supposed  to 
have  evinced  in  encountering  the  masterly  and  scier^ 
tific  works  of  other  composers  of  his  day  ;  the  paucity 
and  almost  the  non-e\istence  of  these,  render  such 
supposition  quite  gratuitous.  The  wliole  extent, 
therefore.of  bis  powers  of  execution,  n  ay  be  infallibly 
traced  in  h:s  own  woiks  transmitted  to  r.s  entire,  and 
placed  at  once  within  the  scope  of  our  own  judgment. 
They  present,  it  mu*t  be  confessed,  strong  proofs  and 
no  ordinary  trials,  but  by  no  means  equal  in  magn'- 
tude  to  those  nhi  ;li  Miss  Eustaphieve  has  already  sut-* 
stained  with  so  much  credit. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  conclude,  that,  r.s 
a  performer,  she  has  never  yet  been  excelled  or  everr 
equalled  by  any  of  the  same  age  ;  and  that  in  applj- 
ing  to  her  the  word  prodigy,  we  restore  the  word  it¬ 
self  to  its  legitimate  owner,  and  rescue  it  from  the 
profanation  to  which  it  has  so  often  been  subjected. 


FHILO  DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 

OnMondayEveningSept.il,  will"  be  presented 
a  Farce  in  two  acts  called,  ihe 
*  WAGS  OF  WINSOR. 

To  which  will  be  added  the  favorite  After  piece  of 
MATRIMONY. 

Also  a  Recitation  from  Campbel’s  Pleasures  ef  Hop;*. 

Doors  open  at  half  past  6,  Performance  to  cous- 
meuce  at  7  o'clock. 


THE  BOUqUET. 


lUri  Jltiw'rt  unnuinb)  r'd  thrir  colon  unite. 

Some  pink,  and  same  purple, tome  blue  and  some  vh  ite. 
Some  damask,  tome  prlloir,  some  preen  and  some  red, 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed. 

To  llie  Kilitor  of  the  Knterpeiad, 

Sir — 't'hc  following  Otic  was  first  published  in  En¬ 
gland  nhoiit  3  3  ears  ago  ami  as  3011  well  perceive,  was 
written  in  coinnieiiiorati  >11  of  one  of  the  first  geniuses 
that  ever  notiri‘he«l  in  the  minstrelsy  of  the  last  cen- 
tnrv.  'J'he  memorv  of  V\  chbe  must  ever  bring  the 
kindred  association  of  Song  and  the  recollection  of 
his  name  will  in  every  feeling  heart,  awake  the  dtep- 
est  and  the  luo-t  touching  \ihra/ions  of  the  l>yre. 

ODE. 

To  the  memory  of  SAML'KL  IVKJillK  ESQ- 
Written  by  W.  Lmdlry  Esq.  and  eomposid  by 
LORD  HLRUIIERSIJ. 


ChanTwc  the  requiem,  solemn,  sad,  and  sweet ; 

And  muse  while  amid  the  festive  threug. 

Be  joy’s  inspiring  song. 

btrew  we  the  cypress  bojighs,  the  nmse’s  seat ; 

For  he  the  Father  of  the  raryinp  lay. 

Of  pain  and  sickness  long  the  snff’ring  pret , 

Sinks  to  the  grave,  and  leaves  unstrung  the  l3rp. 

Silent  each  liquid  note— extinct  its  sacred  fire  ! 

List  to  that  plaintive  strain  ! 

Was  it  “  Thy  voice,  O  !  harmony,*"  that  sung’, 
An«el(no’s  magic  lyre  unstrung — 

Ne'er  on  th’  enraptnr'*!  v«  r-.e  to  hur*l  again 
Those  chords  so  sweetly  wild,  so  full,  so  clear, 

It  was  thy  “  awful  sound  !”— the  distant  1x11, 

Beats  slow,  responsive  to  the  anthem’s  sw«  II 
That  pours  the  parting  tribute  o’er  his  hallow'd  bier. 

“  When  winds  breath  soft  t  ”  where  rests  Anselmo’s 
clay, 

Bound  our  1  uiienied  minstrel’s  shrine  ! 

Shall  “■  forms  iuim'ih  the  ileaihb  ss  wreath  entwine  ? 
Soft  warbling  is  the  breeze  the  tributary  lay  * 

Thy  voice  O  harmony"  with  aerful  sound.  1 

AN  eblre’s  Glees.  | 

t*‘  ft'hen  icindt  hrealh  ton  along  the  s  lotil  detp.  ' 

Ibid.  ' 

By  fairy  hands  th'ir  knell  is  rung, 

“  By  forms  utiseinthtir  dirge  is  sung. 

Collins, 

'  CO.NCFlir.  ' 

Ai»n  , 

sr.vai.yti  sviiooi..  I 

N!t.  CRISTIAM  rvpectiully  announci-s  that  he 
will  give  his  fourth  and  last  CO'.NCLR'ron  'Th'-rsday 
the  idth  inst.  in  the  Hall  of  Marlboro’  Motel — when 
his  performances  will  con-ist  entirely  of  mw  pie<H-s.  | 
'J'he  particulars  will  be  gi\eii  iu  the  Hills  of  the  ev«  11- 
ing. 

Tickets,  at  one  dollar  each,  will  admit  a  Liuly  and 
Gentleinun  ;  ami  may  Ik;  had  of  .Mr.  C.  at  the  ahove 
Hotel. 

Oil^.Mr-  f.'hristinni,  grattful  for  the  patronage  he 
has  leceired  in  this  metropolis,  pro|  foes  furry  iug  l.«  re 
a  year  ;  and  will  oj:«-n  a  School  fiir  tea*  lung  the  ..rt  of 
SINGING  in  thetriu-  llali;  11  s*y|e  ;  a*  t.iught  by  him 
iu  st'veral  of  the  principal  citi*  s  ot  l.urope  ;  and  iu 
\v  asliittgton  and  I'hil.alelfbiu.  ll*‘ resides  ul  jires. 
_  eiit  at  the  Marlboro’  Hot*'!,  wlu’ro  Scbolars  may  eniir 
tlieir  It  . UK'S — lull  he  propos.-s  shortly  to  take  uilonse, 
*.f  whii  h  <l»;*‘ notice  uiil  lx-  gin  n. 

liKMOVAlI  ’ 


Th*'  I'nferpe.ia*!  Ofiicc  i*  rcmovi-d  'o  \o.  If),  Mer* 
rhant’s  H.ow,p>ppo£ite  tl.c  r.;(si  eml  of  I'anfuil  Mall. 
Brinting  iu  all  its  brandies  .•xr  euled  vitb  nea'm  «.-ja;.d 
.patch,  h,v  'I  HO.'  i.As  Jr. 


TIIH  COLUMHIAN  MIJSF.UIM, 

TREMOXT  STREET. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Columbian  Museum,  resfrect- 
fully  informs  tbe  Public,  that  be  has  engaged  Mr 
Plimpton,  with 

THE  .iPOLLLS-Q, 

a  new  constructed  musical  machine,  to  perform  every 
day  and  evening,  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday)  be- 
tw<  eii  the  hours  of  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  1 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon — and  from  7  till  10  in  the 
ev<  niiig. 

I  'Phe  Apollino  was  invented  and  built  by  Mr.  Plinip- 
'  ton.  a  self-taught  artist  and  a  native  of  this  State.  It 
lia.s  been  exhibited  at  .Albany  and  New-York  to  large 
ami  resjiectatde  audiences  in  each  place,  particularly 
;  tbe  last  mentioned,  and  received  that  applause  which 


CONCKRT. 

MRS.  KUEXCH, 

Will  give  one  more  Concert  at  Boylston  Hall  on 
TIHjRSD.XY  evening.  Sept.  1-1,  when  she  will 
sing  th*-  following  admired  SUNGS. 

Miss  1  Dewitt  will  preside  a*  the  Pi.»no  Forte. 
Sosti — Believe  me  if  all  those  end*.:;rin5  \  Moore's 
young  charms,  "  ^  .Melo«lies. 

So\c. — ‘•'oldu-r’s  Bride,  Irish  .\lr. 

SoM'. —  Nnid  R*>bin  Gray,  with  a  recitative,  Scotch  air. 
S'Nc. — B*  i*;ii:*'  t<-nder  Passion,  Slon  ce. 

SoM. — lliilcc  l>oiuum,  Braham. 

I  Soxti— Oh,  say  not  NN'omnn’s  heart  is  )  ,,  *  ?.  , 

1  bought,  (hv  desire)  ^ 

Sosr. — Echo  f.it  awi.v,  fhv  patticnli  r  )  p 
I  request:,  ’  ^ 


was  due  to  genius  and  merit — and  it  is  presumed  fluf 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  w  ill  not  suffer 
the  ingenious  inventor  to  go  unrew  arded. 

A  ^>erformance  on  this  liistnniient,  or  rather  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Instruments,  will  take  place  at  the  Col- 
1  uinbian  Mnseiim  on  'I’hursday  evening,  this  week. 
The  performance  will  consi.<-t  of  a  displ.ty  of  the  Apol¬ 
lino  in  all  its  parts  separately,  the  combination  of  2, 
3,  4,  ijc.  and  lastly  the  whole  at  once.  A  nnniber  of 
favourite  airs,  marches,  waltzes,  tec.  will  be  perform¬ 
ed  on  the  flute,  flageolet,  musical  glasses,  bugle,  b^e- 
pipes,  and  martial  band  of  the  Apollino. 

For  particulars  of  tbe  Apollino,  see  hills. 

Admittance  50  cents — children  25  cents. 

The  audience  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  view¬ 
ing  the  .Museum  between  the  parts  of  the  performame 
of  the  Apollino,  without  any  addition  of  charge. 

— Low  hear  the  gentle  Lark,  recently  J 

composed  for  Miss  Stevens,  wilh|-  Bishop, 
a  flute  accompaniment.  ) 

(which  will  be  performed  by  Mr.  Pollock.) 

Tickets  One  Dollar,  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places. 

Concert  w  ill  commerce  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 

MUSIC  TUTKkV. 

Mr.  S.  P.  1  aYLOR.  from  N.  YORK, 
Professor  and  reacher  of  Music  and  Oi-gnni.st  to  tli* 
“  NVrst  C'hnrch” 

Respectfully  tc  nd<  r*-  his  ]>rof(  S'ionol  services  to  tbe 
I.adies  and  (Jeiith-men  of  Boston, 
in  teaching  the 

pu.sx)  Forte,  orillv,  md  shyci.yc,. 

O:^.\pplic:ilion  to  he  made  at  ti  e  I'r.-iiiklin  Vu-'i'' 
Warehouse,  No.  Milk-.-tiet  t. 


